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both cases the work of Alfred is meant. 
Finally we come to a couplet which offers a 
pretty close parallel to the lines of Ohevrefeuille 
under discussion : 12 

D'un escharbot nus ounte e dit, 
e jeo Vai trov6 en escrit . . . 

Id., 74, 11. 1-2. 

This, at first sight, is very explicit and seems 
to point to two distinct sources; yet there is 
no doubt but that here again we are referred 
to the same original : Alfred it is who " cunte 
e dit" and as to the book where the tale was 
found written of course it is Alfred's. 

Whether there is any reason for putting a 
different interpretation on Chievrefueil, 5-6, 
and on the lines from Thomas' Tristan which 
we first examined, the reader will decide for 
himself. 

LUCIEN FOULET. 

Bryn Manor College. 



AN" EEEOE IN BALAUSTION'S 
ADVENTURE. 

The vulgate texts of Browning's Balaustion's 
Adventure exhibit in a certain line a curious 
variation of readings which seems to have 
escaped the notice of critics and annotators. 
In line 346 of the Alcestis Admetus says: 

ovt av 4>pev i£aipoi[U irpbs AijSw Xaxetv avXov. 

Browning turned the line thus, if we may trust 
the latest editions: 

" Never now for me ... to lift my soul in song 
At summons of the Lydian (sic) flute." 

It is not in the manner of Browning with 
malice aforethought deliberately to alter " Liby- 
an " of the original to " Lydian." In the first 
place the connotation is vitally affected. As 

"Plusur le m'unt cunte" e dit — e jeo Vai trov6 en 
escrit. It would be vain to argue that ' plusur ' 
makes the assertion more definite : it just fills in the 
line; or should we attach more weight than one 
generally does to 'meinte feiz' in the line from the 
Fables quoted above (meinte feiz est trove e dit) ? 



all commentators point out, Euripides applied 
the term " Libyan " to the avAos because the 
lotus-wood from which it was fashioned came 
from Africa. The epithet was a favorite one 
and was utilized freely by the poet in subse- 
quent dramas. The identical expression occurs 
in the Hercules Fur ens, 684; the variant At/fos 
X<otos is found in Helen, 170, Troades, 544, 
and Iphigenia at Aulis, 1036. "Lydian," 
when used in connection with the aMds or 
tibia, has to do with the quality or the style 
of the music rather than with the instrument 
itself. Secondly, as every reader of Browning 
knows, in the transcripts from the Greek, 
localizing adjectives, mythological designations, 
appellatives in general, are conserved with an 
accuracy which a jaunty periphrast like Dryden 
deemed worthy only of a "Dutch pedant." 
Undoubtedly to the English ear in which 
Horace's " Lydis tibiis," Odes, 4, 15, 30 and 
Milton's " soft Lydian airs " are ringing, " Ly- 
dian flute" has a sound less recondite than 
"Libyan flute." But our poeta doctissimus 
seldom if ever condescended thus to defer to 
his readers. Witness Browning Glossaries, 
Guide-Books, and Cyclopaedias! Lastly — in 
the version of the Hercules Furens contained 
in Aristophanes' s Apology which, it will be re- 
membered, appeared in 1875, four years after 
the publication of Balaustion's Adventure, the 
poet rendered line 684 literally and correctly: 

" Companied by the seven-stringed tortoise shell 
And Libuan flute." 

Is "Lydian flute," therefore, a slip com- 
mitted by the poet? Is it a compositor's error? 
In what is, I fancy, the Cis-Atlantic editio 
princeps of Balaustion's Adventure, printed 
from the advance sheets by James E. Osgood, 
at Boston, in 1871, I find the hybrid reading 
" Lybian flute " — a palpable misprint. Does 
this form hark back to " Lydian " or to " Liby- 
an?" Did the Boston proof-reader of a gen- 
eration ago let a reversed d escape him or a 
transposition of y and i? The former mistake 
is perhaps the easier but either is typographi- 
cally possible. The exemplars of the Eiverside 
Edition (Houghton and Mifflin, Cambridge) 
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issued prior to 1887 repeat this absurd error; 
however, in the edition of 1887 the reading is 
corrected to " Libyan flute." This fact might 
be taken as proof that Mr. Browning did not 
mis-read Euripides but that compositors mis- 
read Mr. Browning, or that proof-readers 
bungled — until 1887. But -the end is not yet. 
In the later Biverside Edition of 1899 in 
which the publishers "made sure of following 
with scrupulous care the author's latest revised 
text" "Lydian flute" appears. The standard 
text of Smith and Elder, London, 1889, pre- 
sents the same reading. It is found also in 
the edition which was sponsored and annotated 
by the editors of Poet Lore, Charlotte Porter 
and Helen A. Clark, Boston, 1898. This 
edition, too, the title page informs one, was 
printed "from the author's revised text." 

Browning spent much of his time in the 
last two years of his life in revising his pub- 
lished works. The editions, therefore, which 
have appeared since 1889, should represent the 
poet's final version, as they purport to do. 
In this case, then, Mr. Browning will have to 
father a mistranslation. Psychologically con- 
sidered, the slip is as interesting as it is ex- 
cusable, notwithstanding the change in content 
involved. Paronomasia and the confusion of 
ideas closely associated in kind — both Lydian 
and Libyan are adjectives of nationality — ex- 
erted their effects. It was in precisely similar 
fashion that Munro, the translator of Lucretius, 
lapsed into the error to which attention was 
directed in the Classical Review for March, 
1907, p. 48. In a passage in the Be Rerum 
Natura, 6, 992, where the talk is of metals, the 
Scotch scholar rendered vitro by brass! 

To err is human — even for the great. In 
Browning's case assonance and association 
were aided and abetted by reminiscence, pos- 
sibly unconscious, of those stock phrases of 
poetical parlance that I have quoted — " Lydian 
pipes " and " Lydian airs." The sub-conscious 
self is as tricksy a sprite as Bobin Goodfellow 
and may have caught napping one who knew 
his Euripides as well as did Bobert Browning — 
in spite of the array of parallel passages cited 
above. 



There is a further consideration which adds 
a spice of humor to the matter. In respect 
to spelling both " Lydian " and " Libyan " are 
out of keeping with Browning's orthographical 
creed. Mr. Browning, as is well known, had 
decided notions as to the transcription of proper 
names from the Greek. In Artemis Prologizes 
he adopted the system to which he stoutly 
adhered notwithstanding considerable adverse 
criticism. Bead his own remarks on the sub- 
ject in the preface of the Agamemnon and in 
a note elicited in 1886 by the fun which Mr. 
Frederic Harrison * poked at the " reformed 
spelling." This note is printed by Mrs. Suther- 
land Orr at the end of her Handbook to Robert 
Browning's Works, and is repeated by Mr. 
George Willis Cooke in the Browning Guide- 
Book, p. 37. Browning's method of spelling 
" Greek names and places precisely as does the 
Greek author," prescribed Ludian, not Ly- 
dian, Libuan, not Libyan. It is respectfully 
suggested to future publishers and editors of 
Balaustion's Adventure that if after " the latest 
revised text," they must make Admetus say 
"Lydian flute," they tamper with the text 
tradition in so far as may be necessary to 
avoid "Lydian flute" for line 346 of the 
Alcestis and " Ludian slave " for line 675. To 
parody the immortal Weller pere — let them not 
"spell it with a vye." 

Whilst I am speaking up — in Balaustion's 
words — like 

" a brisk little somebody, 
Critic and whippersnapper in a rage 
To set things right," 

I may as well in conclusion mention the fact 
that Mr. Berdoe's Cyclopaedia, and the notes 
in the Porter and Clarke edition sedulously 
avoid comment on "Lydian" in the first pas- 
sage in which it occurs but become judiciously 
exegetical at the second appearance of the word 
with the correct spelling a la Browning. 



Duane Reed Stuart. 



Princeton University. 



1 Nineteenth Century for January, 1886. 



